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Some of the natives still claim a descent from the image-makers, 
and refer to their ancestors with as much pride as to the royal 
family. 

“ The work of carving the image into shape, and detaching it 
from the rock of which it was a part, did not consume a great 
deal of time, but the chief difficulty was, in the absence of 
mechanical contrivances, to launch it safely down the slope of 
the mountain and transport it to a distant point. It was lowered 
to the plain by a system of chocks and wedges, and the rest was 
a dead drag accomplished by main strength. A roadway was 
constructed, over which the images were dragged by means of 
ropes made of indigenous hemp, and sea-weed and grass made 
excellent lubricants. The platforms were all built with sloping 
terraces in the rear, and up this incline a temporary road-way 
was constructed of a suitable height, upon which the statue could 
be rolled until the base was over its proper resting-place. The 
earth was then dug away to allow the image to settle down into 
position, the ropes being used to steady it in the meantime.” 

Interesting as these monuments are, they are less remarkable 
than the incised tablets which show that the Easter Islanders had 
worked out for themselves a kind of writing. The following 
account of the tablets is given by Mr. Thomson. Their existence 
“was not known until the missionaries settled upon the island, 
Numerous specimens were found in the possession of the natives, 
but no especial attention appears to have been directed towards 
them. Several persons, belonging to vessels that were wrecked 
at Easter Island, report having seen such tablets, but the natives 
could not be induced to part with them. The three hundred 
islanders who emigrated to Tahiti had in their possession a num¬ 
ber of tablets ; they created some attention on account of the re¬ 
markable skill with which the figures were executed, but they 
were highly prized hy the owners, and no effort was made to 
secure them because their real value was not discovered. The 
Chilian corvette O' Higgins visited Easter Island in January 
1870, and Captain Gana secured three tablets, two of which are 
on deposit in the National Museum at Santiago de Chili, and the 
third was sent to Krance, but does not appear to have reached 
its destination. Paper impressions and casts were taken from 
the Chilian tablets lor the various Museums of Europe. Those 
sent to the English Ethnological Society created some interest 
after a time, but others sent to Berlin were regarded as stamps 
for marking native cloth ( Mittheilungen> July 1871). Seven of 
these tablets are now in the possession of Tepano Jansser, 
Bishop of Axieri, all in excellent state of preservation. 

“ While the Mohican was at Tahiti, the Bishop kindly permitted 
us to examine these tablets and take photographs of them. These 
tablets were obtained from the missionaries who had been 
stationed on Easter Island, and they ranged in size from 5J 
inches in length by 4 inches broad, to 54 feet in length and 7 
inches wide. Diligent search was made for specimens of these 
tablets during our visit to Easter Island. At first the natives 
denied having any, but Mr. Salmon knew of the existence of 
two, and these were finally purchased after a great deal of 
trouble and at considerable expense. The tablets obtained are 
in a fair state of preservation. The large one is a piece of drift¬ 
wood that from its peculiar shape is supposed to have been used 
as a portion of a canos. The other is made of the toromiro 
wood indigenous to the island. In explanation of the disap¬ 
pearance of these tablets, the natives stated that the missionaries 
had ordered all that could be found to be burned, with a view to 
destroying the ancient records, and getting rid of everything that 
would have a tendency to attach them to their heathenism,, and 
prevent their thorough conversion to Christianity. The loss to 
the science of philology by this destruction of valuable relics is 
too great to be estimated. The native traditions in regard to 
the incised tablets simply assert that Hotu-Matua, the first king, 
possessed the knowledge of this written language, and brought 
with him to the island sixty-seven tablets containing allegories, 
traditions, genealogical tables, and proverbs relating to the land 
from which he had migrated. A knowledge of the written 
characters was confined to the royal family, the chiefs of the six 
districts into which the island was divided, sons of those chiefs, 
and certain priests or teachers, but the people were assembled at 
Anekena Bay once each year to hear all of the tablets read. 
The feast of the tablets was regarded as their most important 
ftte day, and not even war was allowed to interfere with it. 

“ The combination of circumstances that caused the sudden 
arrest of image-making, and resulted in the abandonment of all 
such work on the island, never to be again revived, may have 
had its effect upon the art of writing. The tablets that have 
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been found in the best stage of preservation would correspond 
very nearly with the age of the unfinished images in the work¬ 
shops. The ability to read the characters may have continued, 
until 1864, when the Peruvian slavers captured a large number 
of the inhabitants, and among those kidnapped were all of the 
officials and persons in authority. After this outrage, the tradi¬ 
tions, &c., embraced by the tablet*, seem to have been repeated 
on particular occasions, but the value of the characters was .not 
understood, and was lost to the natives. 

“A casual glance at the Easter Island tablets is sufficient to 
note the fact that they differ materially from other kyriologic 
writings. The pictorial symbols are engraved in regular lines on 
depressed channels, separated by slight ridges intended to pro¬ 
tect the hieroglyphics from injury by rubbing. In some cases 
the characters are smaller, and the tablets contain a greater 
number of lines, but in all cases the hieroglyphics are incised, and 
cover both sides as well as the bevelled edges and hollows of the 
board upon which they are engraved. The symbols on each 
line are alternately reversed; those on the first stand upright, 
and those on the next line are upside down, and so on by 
regular alternation. 

“ This unique plan makes it necessary for thereader to turn the 
tablet and change its position at the end of every line ; by this 
means the characters will be found to f dlow in regular proces¬ 
sion. The reading should commence at the lower left-hand 
corner, on the particular side that will bring the figures erect, 
and followed as the characters face in the procession, turning the 
tablet at the end of each line, as indicated. Arriving at the top 
of the first face, the reading is continued over the edge to the 
nearest line, at the top of the other side, and the descent con¬ 
tinues in the same manner until the end is reached. The Bou- 
strophedon method is supposed to have been adopted in order 
to avoid the possibility of missing a line of hieroglyphic*.” 

A man called Ure Vaeiko, one of the patriarchs of the island, 
professed to have been under instructions in the art of hiero¬ 
glyphic reading at the time of the Peruvian visit, and claimed to 
understand most of the characters. The photographs of the 
tablets owned by the Bishop were submitted to this old man, 
who related with fluency and without hesitation the legend which 
he declared to be appropriate to each. “ The story of all the 
tablets of which we had knowledge,” says Mr. Thomson, “ was 
finally obtained, the words of the native being written down by 
Mr. Salmon as they were uttered, and afterwards translated into 
English.” 

Ure Vaeiko’s tales, with the translations, are printed in Mr. 
Thomson’s paper ; and, as they are manifestly not the reciter’s 
own invention, they have a certain interest for students of an¬ 
thropology. But whether they represent the meaning of the in¬ 
scriptions on the mysterious tablets is another question. It is 
noteworthy that, although Ure Vaeiko’s fluent interpretation of 
the tablets was not interrupted, “it became evident that he was 
not actually reading the characters.” * 4 It was noticed that the 
shifting of the position did not accord with the number of the 
symbols on the lines, and afterwards, when the photograph of 
another tablet was substituted, the same story was continued 
without the change being discovered. ” These facts raise a doubt 
as to the trustworthiness of his pretensions to knowledge. How¬ 
ever, Mr. Thomson does not seem to have yet presented a full 
account of the work accomplished in connection with this curious 
problem. “ Results of an extremely interesting nature,” he 
says, “ are barely outlined at present, and not in_ shape to be 
presented herewith. It is not considered expedient to attempt 
an explanation of the symbols until the subject can be treated 
exhaustively.” 

It remains for us only to say that the paper is richly illustrated, 
and accompanied by a map of Easter Island. 


EMBRYOGENY OF GNETUM. 

'T'HE remarkable observations of Treub on the mode of fer- 
■*- tilization in the Casuarinaccce have been followed by some 
almost equally interesting, by Herr Karsten, on the formation 
of the embryo in Gnetum. The following is a summary of 
the more important points, as described in the Botanische 
Zeitung . 

The inner integument of the ovule develops into a long tube 
leading to the apex of the nucellus, and projecting far beyond 

I See Nature, vcfl. xlv, p, 548. 
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the other two integuments; it forms, at its apex, a drop of 
sweet fluid whieh captures the pollen-grains carried by the 
wind or possibly by insects. The outermost very thick integu¬ 
ment becomes fleshy and bright-coloured, and is attractive to 
herbivorous animals. In the division of the cells of the nucellus 
at an early stage there is no evident predestination of one, as 
there is in most Angiosperms, as the mother-cell of the embryo- 
sac. In Gnetum Gnemon and neglectum there are usually 
two, three, or even more embryo-sacs which appear equally 
capable of further development; while in G. edule , and allied 
forms, the author found only one. In the division of the con¬ 
tents of the embryo-sac no differentiation of a female apparatus 
takes place in any of the species examined ; no corpuscles or 
special ovum-cells are formed, and no antipodals ; but the proto¬ 
plasm of the embryo-sac divides into a parietal layer of prim¬ 
ordial cells, which appear to be altogether equivalent, and which 
represent so many ovum-cells capable of fertilization. 

As the pollen-tube lengthens, its nucleus gives off a 
smaller vegetative nucleus, probably soon after the en¬ 
trance of the tube into the tissue of the nucellus. The 
two nuclei remain very near one another ; the vegeta¬ 
tive nucleus or prothallium cell remains unchanged, while 
the generative nucleus increases greatly in size and divides 
into two. In G. edule the apex of the pollen-tube has now 
entered the apex of the embryo-sac ; while in G. neglectu?n it 
appears to make a curve to avoid the apex of the sac, and be¬ 
comes closely applied to its lower portion. After the pollen- 
tube has entered the embryo-sac its vegetative nucleus disappears, 
while each of the two generative nuclei surrounds itself with a 
membrane of protoplasm, and the nucleus of each of these gene¬ 
rative cells divides into four or eight. The actual coalescence 
of the male and female nuclei was not observed ; but a number 
of small nuclei were detected in the male generative cells, in 
addition to its four (or eight) comparatively large male nuclei, 
which the author regards as the nuclei of the primordial ovum- 
cells which have wandered into the male generative cells ; and 
the coalescence must take place within the male generative cell. 
After the entrance of the pollen-tube, the parietal layer of proto¬ 
plasm of the embryo-sac, in which the female primordial cells 
are imbedded, breaks up into an endosperm tissue. 

The author regards Gnetum as representing a higher type of 
the order Gnetacece than the other genera, Welwitschia and 
Ephedra ; the fact that no endosperm is formed before fertiliza¬ 
tion indicating an advance on other Gymnosperms. The pre¬ 
sence of a large number of embryo-sacs, and the absence in 
them of antipodals, may indicate some analogy with Casuarina. 
The processes described above finally negative, in the opinion 
of the author, the theory that the antipodals are a survival of 
the female prothallium of Vascular Cryptogams ; they appear, 
rather, to be a degenerate and functionless female sexual appa¬ 
ratus. According to this view, there are, in the embryo-sac of 
Angiosperms, two female sexual apparatuses of similar origin, 
the vegetative nuclei of which coalesce in each ; but one of the 
two apparatuses is altogether abortive. Both the antipodals 
and the egg-apparatus or embryonic vesicles consist of an arche- 
gone reduced to a single cell. A. W. B. 


INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF EXPERI¬ 
MENTAL PSYCHOLOGY. 

HE second session of the above Congress will be held in 
1 London on Monday, August 1, 1892, and the three follow¬ 
ing' days, under the presidency of Prof. H. Sidgwick. The 
Congress will assemble in the rooms of University College, 
Gower Street (kindly lent for the purpose), from 10 to 1 and 
from 2 to 4.30. The following papers have been arranged for :— 


Dr. Alexander Bain 

Prof. M. Baldwin 
P rof. Beaunis 

Dr. B£rillon 

Prof. Bernheim ... 

M. Binet ... 


“ The Respective Spheres and the 
Mutual Aids of Introspection 
and Experiment in Psychology.” 

“ Suggestion and Will.” 

“ Psychological Questioning ” (Des 
questionnaires psychologiques). 

“The Applications of Hypnotic 
Suggestion to Education. ” 

“The Psychical Character of Hys¬ 
terical Amblyopia.” 

“ The Psychology of Insects.” 
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Prof. Delbceuf .. 

Dr. Donaldson ... 
Dr. Van Eeden... 

Prof. Ebmnghaus 
D r. Goldscheider 

Prof. Stanley-Hall 

Prof. Henschen... 

Prof. Heymans ... 
Prof. V. Horsley 


Prof. Pierre Janet 

Prof. N. Lange. 

Prof. Li£geois. 

Prof. Lehmann. 

Dr. Lightner-Witmer 

Prof. Lombroso. 

Dr. Mendelssohn 
Prof. Lloyd Morgan ... 
Prof. G. E. Muller 
Prof. Munsterberg 
M r. F. W. H. Myers ... 
Dr. W. R. Newbold 

Prof. Preyer 
P rof. Ribot 

Prof. Richet . 

Prof. Schafer . 

Mrs. Sidgwick. 

Dr. E. B. Titchener ... 
Prof. Tschisch. 

Dr. Verriest 

Dr. Waller 


“ The Appreciation of Time by 
Somnambulists.” 

“ Laura Bridgman.” 

“ Principles of Psycho - Therapeu¬ 
tics.” 

“Theory of Colour-perception.” 

“ Investigations into the Muscular 
Sense of the Blind.” 

“Recent Researches in the Psy¬ 
chology of the Skin.” 

“The Visual Centre in the Cortex 
of the Calcarine Fissure.” 

“ Inhibition of Presentations.” 

“The Degree of Localization of 
Movements and Correlative 
Sensations.” 

“ Loss of Volitional Power (l’abou- 
lie).” 

“A Law of Perception. ” 

“The Female Poisoner of Ain- 
Fezza.” 

“ Experimental Inquiry into the re¬ 
lation of Respiration to Atten¬ 
tion.” 

“ The Direct and Associative 
Factors in Judgments of 
.Esthetic Proportion.” 

“The Sensibility of Women, Nor¬ 
mal, Insane, and Criminal.” 

“Investigations into the Parallel 
Law of Fechner.” 

“The Limits of Animal Intelli¬ 
gence.” 

“The Experimental Investigation 
of Memory.” 

“The Psycho-Physical Basis of 
the Feelings.” 

“ The Experimental Induction of 
Hallucinations.” 

“The Characteristics and Con¬ 
ditions of the Simplest Forms 
of Belief.” 

“ The Origin of Numbers.” 

“ General Ideas.” 

“ The Future of Psychology.” 

“ The Anatomical and Physiological 
RelationsoftheFrontal Lobes.” 

“Experiments in Thought-Trans¬ 
ference.” 

“ Binocular After-images.” 

“ Relation of Reaction-time to the 
Breadth of Perception.” 

“The Physiological Basis of 
Rhythmic Speech.” 

“On the Functional Attributes of 
the Cerebral Cortex.” 


The Meetings of the Congress will be General and Sectional. 
It is provisionally arranged that the General Meetings will be 
held on Monday or Thursday, and on the afternoons of Tuesday 
and Wednesday ; and that the Sectional Meetings will be held 
on Tuesday and Wednesday Mornings, and if necessary on 
Thursday Morning. There will be two Sections at least: 
Section A, Neurology and Psychophysics; and Section B, 
Hypnotism and Cognate Questions. Under Section A will fall, 
for example, the papers of M. Binet, Profs. Henschen, Horsley, 
Schafer, Waller, &c. ; under Section B will fall the papers of 
Dr. Berillon, Profs. Bernheim, Delboeuf, Liegecis, Dr. Van 
Eeden, Mr. F. W. H. Myers, and Mrs, Sidgwick. 

Reports will be given in by Profs. Sidgwick and James and 
M. Mariliier ofthe results of the census of hallucinations which 
it was decided to carry out at the first Session of the Congress 
(Paris, 1889). 

A Committee of Reception has been formed, which includes, 
among others, the following names:—Dr. A. Bain, Dr. D. 
Ferrier, Mr. F. Galton, Dr. Shadworth Hodgson, Prof. V, 
Horsley, Dr. Hughlings Jackson, Dr. Charles Mercier, Prof. 
Croom Robertson, Dr. G. J. Romanes, Mr. Herbert Spencer, 
Mr, G. F. Stout, Dr. J. Ward, and Dr. de Watteville. 

The fee for attendance at the Congress is ten shillings, which 
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